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SHALL WE TEACH THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE 
IN HIGH SCHOOL? 



ELIZABETH LODOR 
Wm. Penn High School, Philadelphia 



In the last fifty years science pure and applied has made anew 
the material world. As a consequence, knowledge has multiplied 
with incredible speed. There are a hundred interesting things to 
know today for every one of fifty years ago. A result of living in 
this bewildering, challenging time is the need to inquire earnestly 
what is most worth knowing. The encyclopedic man belongs to 
the past. In one short life it is possible to know and to do very 
little, so very little that it is of the utmost importance to us to 
know where best to invest our energies. With intent earnestness 
we echo Spencer's famous query, "What knowledge is of most 
worth?" 

We want to know whether we are selecting that which is nearest 
to life, most vitally necessary to whole living, most likely to be 
permanent in value. Of what knowledge is the life-stuff of this 
generation made ? What knowledge will enable the individual to 
function most completely in his day and hour ? 

We address these queries to ourselves with reference to our own 
interests ; but professional obligations require us to turn them rather 
upon the mental and physical opportunities which we are offering 
to the rising generation. Subjects of study and their content, 
methods of treatment, adaptation to differentiated groups — these 
must be sifted, apportioned, administered, in intelligent response 
to the findings. 

In accord with the single-minded desire of educators to meet 
their responsibilities, very considerable reconstruction has already 
taken place in secondary education, and more will follow. The 
more widely educated we become, the less provincial in mind, the 
less blindly committed to a specific subject of learning, the more 
humanly aware of life-relations, the better shall we discriminate 
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the values involved in the problem, "What knowledge is of most 
worth?" 

The topic assigned for today is one point at issue among teachers 
in secondary schools. The query, "Shall we teach the history of 
literature in high school ? " can be rationally answered only in terms 
both of worth and of relative value. All knowledge has worth, 
but its relative worth determines its place in education. We cannot 
answer as to its worth until we know what the subject is and to 
whom we propose to teach it, and what else these students may be 
learning. To set about the inquiry methodically, suppose we agree 
that history of literature means a connected historical development 
of a nation's self-expression in literature. The topic proposes that 
this subject be taught to high-school pupils today in the United 
States. 

The number of high-school pupils in the United States has 
increased in the last ten or fifteen years out of all proportion to the 
growth of population. According to the November School Review 
there were in 1870, 160 high schools in this country; ten years ago, 
there were 8,000; today there are 14,000. High-school education, 
once a privilege, has of late years become a necessity. For the 
so-called self-made man, the illiterate man, chances to earn a living 
decrease daily. Almost equally at a disadvantage is the man with- 
out specific training for a particular kind of work. Hence the 
phenomenal increase in high-school attendance. 

The change in the high-school constituency is not merely or 
chiefly in numbers. It is in the composition of the high-school 
group. Not many years ago the great proportion of boys and girls 
came from homes of a fair degree of culture, in which books were 
owned and read, in which Bible English was reasonably familiar, 
and in which idiomatic English was spoken with a fair degree of 
accuracy. These were homes of no little refinement and privilege, 
if not of great learning or wealth. The sons and daughters from 
these homes went through high school, and as a rule considered 
their education completed, except in the case of boys who planned 
to enter professional life. 

What is the high-school constituency today ? It is made up of 
all the children of all the people, speaking a babel of tongues. 
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First- and second-generation immigrants and children from the 
gray, colorless homes of poor American stock outnumber the sons 
and daughters of privilege, except in small homogeneous commu- 
nities still comparatively isolated. Study these two groups. One 
is intense, dramatic, picturesque, avid, wanting every kind of 
advantage that a new life can give. The other is conventional 
with the depressing conventions of little neighborhoods, and dull 
with the sad monotony of squalid streets and whirring factories. 
Few books or none at all are in the homes of either group. A 
mangled and unlettered speech is their vehicle of expression. The 
reading-matter consists of cheap newspapers and magazines, 
often cheap in matter as well as in price. 

In the next place, we must realize that today the high school 
is a half-way house; it represents nothing completed. It is a 
means to an end. A much greater proportion of students than of 
old goes on to college or to some place of specialized instruction. 
Thousands of others come to high school to get ready in a specific 
way to earn a living, and they straightway speed to that industrial 
end. It is time to rid the high school of notions that belong to its 
old "finishing-school" days. 

In view of these facts, what is the relative value of the history 
of English literature as compared with whatever else the student 
might get in the hours scheduled for English? What do we 
expect the result to be? I suppose we seek an orderly array of 
information about authors and their times; some understanding 
of great literary epochs and movements; a sense of literature as a 
manifestation and record of human development; perhaps a notion 
of criticism. Briefly these items review the worth-elements of a 
good history of literature. That they are of worth certainly no 
reasonable mind will deny. The question concerns their relative 
worth to the majority of high-school students today who are getting 
ready for their tomorrow. 

History of literature, literature itself, the command of language 
— we must apportion the time among these divisions of the gen- 
eral subject. A new importance has been attached to composi- 
tion since pedagogues have begun to realize that it is not the name 
of a formal academic process culminating in a forensic debate or a 
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graduation essay to be embalmed in evidence of great achievement. 
Active, ready, living speech as a means of communicating something 
that the speaker wants to say and the hearer to hear has replaced 
the stately steppings of the "four forms of discourse"; and, irre- 
pressible as really live things are, it has claimed for its own at least 
half of the time scheduled for English in high schools. We are left 
confronting the other half of the time and two divisions of the 
subject. The relative value of books themselves and of ordered, 
systematized knowledge about them — their writers, their types, 
their periods, etc. — that is the problem. 

We inquire now what it is that these people in the high school 
should get out of literature itself; and we say, a love for books, a 
sense of their vital quality. Why ? Because here, at least, there 
is life to be had; because through books circulates the current 
which carries all that mind and heart have made of that strange 
stuff which life has poured into them. To know great books at 
first hand is to know as much of the mystery and beauty of living 
as has yet been revealed. 

Now a genuine intimacy with a book does not necessarily 
develop through a knowledge of its contents any more than through 
knowledge about the author and period. Mistaken zeal has led 
at times to the handling of a great book as if it were a textbook in 
science or mathematics. I remember seeing in a nameless city 
hundreds of little questions filling great stretches of blackboards, 
all about what happened next and who did it, in Ivanhoe. Those 
pupils doubtless knew much about the book. Had the same time 
been given to the sympathetic brooding over the thing that the 
author meant to give, they would have known the book itself. 
This process cannot be hurried. There must be time to think and 
to grow. "Read one of these books next week and report on it." 
That will do for some books, perhaps, though it seems to me one of 
the poorest and most casual of assignments; but if we work to give 
life-stuff, a poem must be read two or three times, memorized, 
turned over, assimilated, lived into. A play must be so treated 
that it is seen as action, with all the dramatic interpretation of which 
a classroom permits. A novel must be gossiped over with sym- 
pathetic appreciation of its characters and circumstances. Pardon 
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me if I insist that I am not referring to intensive literary criticism. 
I mean to say that a loving familiarity with books can develop in 
school only as it developed for many of us at home, in halcyon 
hours of imagining, with a friendly touch here and there from some 
wisely non-interfering elder, or in story-telling times when book 
people walked through the twilight. 

I repeat that such a development needs time. Then, how many 
books can be read if only part of half the time be given ? We ought 
to read fifty books at least in the four years of high school. That 
is not a great proportion out of the rich and formative store of 
possibilities; but half of the time given to English is none too much 
in which to read fifty books. 

Here is our best opportunity to give what is of most worth. 
Give, I said; but the word is not happy; it is born of old mistakes. 
We can give nothing, unless perhaps a measure of ourselves. Least 
of all is it worth while to try to give systematized information about 
books until books have themselves been read. What we can do is 
to bring the book and the pupil together, and then get out of the 
way. Intimacy with books is our aim. Relative worth pushes 
the history out of the field. Books for inspiration and for leisure 
are needed now as never before. Masses of people who never had 
playtime at their disposal before, now have evenings and holidays 
in which to live. They do not spend all their time in earning the 
means whereby to live. More leisure, more money, plus the corner 
cigar shop and the lurid possibilities of saloon or dance hall, spell 
disaster. No wonder that moving pictures have spread with so 
phenomenal a popularity. Our people are starving for entertain- 
ment and inspiration. Books are their rightful heritage. 

Another fundamental principle should control our thought upon 
this topic of teaching history of literature in high school. Spencer's 
epoch-making treatise has had no more profound effect than this 
doctrine will have when it comes fully into its own. It sounds very 
simple; when it is applied, the educational world will be turned 
upside down. All knowledge must be organized, not in terms of 
logic of the subject, but in terms of the student's mind and experi- 
ence. Must be, as all absolute verities must be, not by edict, 
not because a wave of educational hysteria carries on its foamy 
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crest a gleam of sweetness and light, but because in no other way 
can anything be learned at any time. The ready memory of youth 
often deceives us into thinking that information and education 
progress together. Much as we inveigh against mere memorizing 
and honestly as we believe that we have left behind us in Egyptian 
gloom the days of sheer memory-content in education, there is not 
an educational institution in the land that does not glorify it still. 
The misconception retreats slowly, having yielded most in ele- 
mentary schools. Some day, some far-off day, it will " fly with the 
smoke out of the chimney," driven by the glowing hearth fires of 
reality. So long as subject-matter is organized only by its own logic, 
or worse still, by its chronology, sad and strange phenomena will 
occur. Do you know of any place in which history of American 
literature is still taught in the first high-school year, with the result 
that the children discourse learnedly of the transcendental move- 
ment ? Later, if the term be not over before that interesting point 
is reached, they may make the acquaintance of Mark Twain; but 
Emerson belongs first! By the way, does anybody know where we 
acquired the idea that history of American literature belongs in the 
first year of high school? I suppose patriotic enthusiasm and a 
proud conviction that we thus proceed from the near to the remote 
must have a hand in it; but certainly it is matter out of place, 
whether viewed as to subject or to pupils. 

Evil by-products of wrong organization of subject-matter are 
not far to seek. The most deplorable of them in connection with 
our subject is the habit of unconscious mental dishonesty on the part 
of students. Assuming to know that which is carried whole in the 
memory but not assimilated, the mind rests there, and, tricked by 
its own power, suffers atrophy. We lament that so little literary 
taste and appreciation develop sufficiently to carry over into real 
life. The condition is real and needs prolonged and candid analysis. 
In passing we may point out that one cause is the pseudo-literary 
criticism, the unrealized babble of babes echoing their grave and 
reverend leaders. Not in that way does literary appreciation 
develop. "The words contained in books can be rightly inter- 
preted into ideas only in proportion to the antecedent experience 
of things." That sounds commonplace, though it was said by the 
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wise Spencer; but like many another commonplace, it carries pro- 
fundity in its meaning. 

Of all the suggestions and criticisms for which I am indebted 
in my own work, I think none was ever so illuminating as an inquiry 
which was put in some perplexity by an administrative officer, not 
an English specialist, who said, "Why not give these first-year 
people a book and get something definite finished?" Something 
definite finished! There it is — the whole mistake. It is not our 
business to get something definite finished. If that were possible, 
the teaching of English in all its aspects would be a comparatively 
small matter, and even mathematics professors might respect us. 
From that day on I knew more clearly than ever before where I 
stood on this question of teaching history of literature, and why. 

English teachers in high school must accept the annoyances as 
well as the joys of their subject. It does not look learned. Japes 
and gibes a-many are its lot. Let us not consciously or uncon- 
sciously seek consolation in exhibiting knowledge that belongs to 
the more mature student; not be misled by anxious agitation lest 
we are not purveyors of solid blocks of information. Our great 
privilege and duty is to contribute to a liberal education, a free 
man's development whereby he shall move as one at home in the 
world of independent thought. Organization of subject-matter 
on any basis other than that of the student's psychological develop- 
ment is futile. Imitation and not originality, artificiality and not 
sincerity, inevitably result. 

What then shall be done as to information about books ? Shall 
we abandon the effort entirely ? If we do, Tennyson and Shake- 
speare may dwell side by side in time; and Bunyan may have lived 
in Salem, Massachusetts. 

If we had lantern pictures that would show industries and festiv- 
ities of given times and places, that would reproduce the statues 
and paintings of the time; and if we had musical records that would 
give an idea of the characteristic songs of a period, we could beyond 
question make real the literary histories of particular periods so 
far as adolescence can appreciate concrete life. When every school 
has in it, or near it, a well-equipped and administered library; 
when every English class is provided with abundant possibilities 
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for lantern use; when all English teachers come to know fully what 
is worth teaching and how it can be done, we shall have painted 
"earth's last picture." Meantime, in our state of modified bliss, 
some definite advance toward right organization may be made. 
In any school the conditions permit of some treatment that will 
relate a book to its time and place. 

Definite inquiries should be made with reference to every book. 
Who wrote it ? When ? Where ? What people (authors, artists, 
musicians, statesmen) might this man have known in his own 
country or other countries ? What was going on in the world at 
this time ? What were most people interested in ? How did people 
live? What businesses were important? How was the country 
governed? What pleasures were popular? What interests or 
occupations are there in this place today about which a book might 
be written ? What kind of book is this ? Are there other books 
of the same kind ? Why might a man have cared to write on this 
subject ? Did any other people write on it ? Does that same idea 
or feeling show in any other way in that time besides in the writing 
of books? 

Of course, I wish to be understood as suggesting these questions 
as illustrative only. Their usefulness ranges through the four 
years of high school, and many more might be added. Some of 
them might profitably be made individual assignments; others 
belong to the class as a whole. Some should precede the reading 
and others follow. The idea of the socialized recitation might be 
realized through the method of treatment. Correlation of interests 
and of varied kinds of information should result. A background 
will have been made for the book in hand, and made in terms of the 
student's experience. 

He will have begun to form a habit of looking at books as 
expressing actual interests and as made by real people out of what 
they have seen in life. There will be not a connected development 
of literary history, nor any artificial attempt at criticism ; nor should 
there be. Here is a field for independent experiment. I have no 
doubt that many of us are already plowing spots and corners of it. 
Some day we shall meet at the edges, and the work will be done! 



